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wholesale massacre. That speech was remembered and
reprinted fourteen years later, and it was by the Emperor's
own name for his troops that, under the same inspiration,
they invaded Belgium.1

The speech made an extremely bad impression in
England, for British troops were now under German
supreme command, and such were the exhortations of
the War Lord. England, like Germany, was a civilised
and Christian nation, but what would have been the
consternation if the Queen, bidding God-speed to her
guard of Gordon Highlanders at Balmoral when leaving
for South Africa, had exhorted them to live up to the
glorious traditions of the Huns and kill all prisoners ?
Indeed the Emperor had no more bitter enemy than his
own undisciplined tongue. No one, not even himself,
could tell what it would say next.

But below all his varying moods, that one basic desire
of his, to remain on the best of terms with England,
continued constant. He manifested it towards the close
of the year in an unusually straightforward manner.
President Kruger in November fled from the Transvaal
with a very considerable luggage of bullion, and came to
Europe to enlist sympathy and intervention. He was
given an enthusiastic reception in France. President
Loubet received him officially and the Chamber passed a
unanimous vote of sympathy with the Boers. He was
received equally warmly in Holland, and also at Cologne
on his way to Berlin, where he hoped to have a personal
interview with the Emperor. The Queen telegraphed
to William that, for the sake of the friendly relations so

1 During the war the official bard of Germanised Turkey, Zija Gok Alp,
wrote a stirring ode addressed to * My AttQa, my Huns,' which was popular
in Prussia but really referred to the original King Attila.